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STATISTICAL NOTICES OF AMERICA. 


Cory OF A LETTER FROM DR S———L TH OF 
PRINCETON, TO DR C s N———-T OF MONTROSE. 
For the Bee. 


The following original letters, containing a very particular ‘account of 
the internal state of North America, were communicated to the Editor 
by a gentleman to whom he lies under great obligatiens for many o- 
ther favours. He has no doubt but they will prove highly acceptable 
to most of his readers. 

Sir, Princeton, Nov. 26. 1784, 

I wap the honour a few days ago, of receiving yours 

of the 25th of July, by the hands of Mr Rogers, 

I am much obliged by your acceptance of my 

friendfhip and correspondence, and for the proof you 

have given ; at the same time that your are wil- 
ling both to give and receive information. The 
friends of piety in this country are serry to learn 
that infidelity is so much the fafhion, and even the 
rage, among literary men in Europe. It is not sur- 
prising that men of licentious characters fhould with 
to establith licentious principles; yet we cannot 
forbear being somewhat surprised, that in Britain, 
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where they reject so disdainfully the imputation of 
political servitude, they fhould patiently submit to 2 
‘literary one. Perhaps the difsolution of manners 
having effected a corruption of taste in the nation, they 
-are willing to enjoy their favourite authors without 
that interruption of their pleasures, thatreason and -re- 
ligion, addrefsed to them by men of severe virtue, 
would create; and hope to accomplifh this more easily 
by vesting a censorfhip of letters in an unprincipled 
society, rather than by leaving to-the prefs its -pro- 
per liberty. If Europe has pafsed the meridian of 
her virtue, fhe will also have pafsed that of her sci- 
ence ; and adeclining age, leaving the improvements 
*, that have already been made in the arts, without any 
further accefsions, some future revolution will pro- 
bably give them in that state to nations of more har- 
dy and simple virtue, who will make additions to 
them, similar to those which our fathers have made 
to the arts of Greece and Rome. ‘Revolutions may 
be unhappy events -when we consider merely the 
ease and pleasures of mankind; but when we consi- 
der that human society can advance enly to a cer- 
tain period before it becomes corrupted, and begins ta 
‘decline, and that letters always decline with virtue, 
revolutions are perhaps the necefsary scaffolding by 
which science and human nature must gradually ar-. 
rive at their summit. The present age values it~ 
selfupon understanding the philosophy of society, and 
the philosophy of man. We indeed enjoy some pe- 
culiar advantages for contemplating the progrefs of 
civil society ; but whether we understand the real 
‘principles and motives of mens actions, better than 
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the divines and philosophers of a century ago, seems 
at least very questionable. Only they regarded 
as sins what we call natural principles. They regar- 
ded them with the detestation due to wice, we with that 
cool philosophy that finds fault with what it esteems 
the order of nature. 

I thank you for your account of the present state 
of patronage in the church of Scotland. I think 
indeed with you, that your friends have taken too: 
great an interest’in your affairs. J am not sur- 
prised that the people fhould elamour against 
such an abuse, and fhould desert the establifhed 
church. An American, who has fought so many’ 
years for the enjoyment of his own consent, views, 
perhaps, with a peculiar kind of horror, such an en- 
croachment upon’the most sacred rights of men. At 
best, men who: contribute to fasten such fhackles 
upon themselves, must be greatly lost to honour and. 
virtue; not: to say that it appears utterly inconsis- 
tent with the allegiance which a minister of the gos-- 
pel owes to truth, to religion, and to himself. 

The Americans ought to thank every Briton for 
his cautions against the remaining pride of his 
country, and the rancour of those that govern it, and 
have been disappointed in a favourite object. Iam 
afraid indeed: that the Americans, confident from: 
their late succefs, are too secure. They have a pride: 
not unlike that of the nation from which they are: 
sprung ; and because prudent generals have once de-- 
fended us against our finvaders, with a small army;, 
together with afsistance of a- militia always rea-- 
dy to run to arms, they are ready to imagine. thatt 
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an undisciplined militia will ftill be an overmatch for 
any foreign enemy. Since, in the most unprovi- 
ded state imaginable, with respect to arms and am. 
munition, and when our citizens and husbandmen 
had scarcely ever seen an enemy before, they have 
resisted the most formidable invasion, and at length 
obtained some signal victories. over the second nati. 
on in the world, it is not easy to persuade our har. 
dy rustics that they are in danger. As a sample at 
once of their security and their pride, it is the com. 
mon language held in Kentucky, a settlement on the 
waters of the Ohio, entirely begun and completed du. 
ring the war with Britain, that they intend to force 
themselves a free trade through the Mifsisippi ; and 
that, if the Spaniards oppose it, they will send a 
power down the river sufficient to conquer the Flo. 
ridas and New Orleans. They even mention an at- 
tack upon Spanifh Mexico, and the mines of Santa Fee 
de Bagota, as an event that may not be many years 
distant. So that yousee our countrymen are like the rest 
of the world,--they take their character from their 
circumstances, which have necefsarily made them har- 
dy and active warriors. They despise distant nations be- 
cause they do not know their power, or have once 
coped with it, with advantage. Succefs, and the thirst 
of gain, intoxicates them, and makes them unappre- 
hensive of hazards ; and particularly on our northera 
and western frontiers. \ Perpetually combating with 
difficulties and dangers, enterprise becomes a habit ; 
and they have no sooner succeeded against the first 
obstacles than they pufh on to seek new adventures. 
Somewhat of a different character prevails on the sea 
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coast, and in the adjacent counties ; but still tinctu- 
red with the same complexion. Remote, however, 
from savage enemies, and delivered from European 
ones, I presume they will not easily be alarmed, but 
by the most imminent appearances of danger. This 
certainly does not promise well for their future safe- 
ty, but it enables them, they think, to enjoy their pre- 
sent tranquillity. I hope the nations of Europe will 
continue in peace, or that they will find sufficient 
employment for one another. This I believe wiil 
be our best security. 

I with that our political wisdom may entitle us to 
the esteem of wise men on your side of the water, as 
much as our independent spirit, our first measures, 
and our succefs in arms, have done. You remark, 
«* That wisdom is necefsary to make us known to the 
world.” If we can attract the attention of mankind 
by the prosperity of our country, it will be a happy 
circumstance ; otherwise, it were, perhaps, more de- 
sirable not to be known. We fhould not then be 
objects of the ambition, or the avarice of others: and 
not having the wisdom to be good ourselves, we 
fhould not have knowledge enough to substitute for 
virtue the vices and follies of more improved couns 
tries. 

Your inquiries I fhall endeavour to answer ia 
one or two following letters. They would lead 
me to a greater extent than I have time to reach at 
present ; but, if God spare my health, I fhall make 
it my businefs to satisfy you very thortly. 

Te be continued. 
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LUCUBRATIONS OF TIMOTHY: HAIRBRAIN, 


And thinkest thou that these men were wicked above all others? I say 
unto thee nay; for unlefs you repent, ye thall all likewise per.th. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

IF it be true, as your redoubtable correspondent 
- Thunderproof alleges, that it is.a high degree of 
comfort for one who has got an arm lopped off, to 
be told that his neighbour has come yet worse off, 
by losing two, then we in this nation may console 
ourselves for the ridiculous follies of which all ranks 
are guilty, by being afsured, that in other parts of 
the world there are at least as great fools as our 
selves. In this way, though we cannot prove that: 
two blacks will make a white, we may prove that: 
two fools may be made to believe they are both wise 
men, by keeping each other in countenance. 

The king of Prufsia, by this kind of logic, will, 
on the present occasion, afford us an abundant fund: 
for self complacency ; for he, 

Even Quixote himself has out-Quixoted. 
He could not be satisfied with looking on ata dis- 
tance, and beholding the French squabbling among 
themselves about power ; but he forsooth, like a wise 
man as he is, must have a finger in the pye; though 
I think it will puzzle wiser noddles than his own to- 
find out what businefs he had there. But he hath 
had his reward. Like those busybodies who can~ 
mot see a man and his wife give each other a few lo- 
ving lounders, but they must be intermeddling be- 
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tween them, he has got the redding stroke. Those 
that would have been squabbling he has united; 
and whatever they may think of each other, they 
all know for certain, that he is an officious intruder, 
who had no businefs among them; and therefore 
they have given him a bloody nose, and sent him 
a-packing, that they may have time to fight each 
other fairly. They have done just as they fhould 
have done; for who can deny that whether the 
wife or the hufband is to rule the roast, no person 
has a right to come into their house and intermeddle 
in their affairs under any pretext whatever? If Ca- 
tharine the imperious, had met with such a reception 
in Poland, it would have been fortunate for more par- 
ties than one; for in that case the confused dreams 
of glory and conquest, arising from the fumes of va- 
nity, might have been dispelled before they reached 
the vacant brain of his Prufsian majesty ; and he 
might have begun to perceive, that by leaving an 
empty house behind him, there might arise some 
danger of its being filled with unwelcome guests be- 
fore his return. He might thus have perceived, 
before it was too late, that charity begins at home ; 
that the eye of .a master makes a fat horse; and 
that it would be as well to encourage peaceful arts 
in his own. dominions, as to go a-crusading against 
those who had never offended him, in favour of 
those who never would have served him, even if 
they could. But these, though obvious considera- 
tions to some others, did not come within the compafs 
of the sensorium of the great Frederic, the mighty 
monarch of Prufsia, and third of that name, 
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I, who .am no friend to despotism, rejoice at the 
misgiving of every madcap enterprise of that sort; 
and I hope that his example will afford a lefson te 
some others, who might have a touch of the cacoethes 
dictandi ; a certain kind of rabies, which is apt to 
seize upon persons that have long had toe much of 
their own will, which seldom leaves them till they 
meet with a little salutary discipline, from that ill 
‘looking, though best of all friends, Misfortune by 
name, whose severe gripe every one withes to thun, 
though it is well known to be the most sovereign 
remedy that ever was applied for removing that 
kind of vertigo in the head, which is the never 
failing attendant on prosperity. Now, as we in this 
island have got a little touch of this malady, I fhould 
reckon it a very happy circumstance, indeed, if we 
fhould allow the misfortunes of others to cure us of 
our idle vagaries, and not insist upon feeling them 
our very selves, before we would take the lefson. 

It is highly probable, that both Prufsia and Austria 
may be cured, fora time, by this imperious physi- 
cian; for both of them have exhausted their finan- 
ces, in equipping themselves to run a tilt against 
windmills, and herds of madmen, which they mistook 
for hay cocks, and flocks of fheep. They may now 
find businefs at home, to keep them for all their 
lifetime from ever venturing out again en such 
wild expeditions, as that in which they were 
lately engaged. As to their supreme wisdoms of 
Sardinia and Spain, they have been heaping uj, com- 
bustibles at home for many years, which only requi- 
red a spark to set it in a blaze; and now, they are 
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taking effectual measures for getting the fire set to 
it. We in Britain may be spectators of the blaze at 
a distance, if we please; but I trust we are blefsed 
with more grace than to think of intermeddling in it. 
While we are not the insurers, what businefs have 
we to prevent any man from burning his house when 
he pleases ?—Is it not his own? and if he will set it 
-on fire, let him look to the consequences. 

With regard to the French, they have got the ra- 
bies to such a degree, and the paroxysm is just now 
at such a height, that a wise man would as soon en- 
counter a pack of mad dogs, as have any thing to do 
with them. What businefs have we to prevent them 
from,worrying and tearing each other to pieces, in 
their own way? If they are pleased to hang one an- 
other first, and then try them, arid find they were in- 
nocent afterwards, as our Jedburgh judges did before 
‘them, why fhould wedisturb ourselves about it ? What 
in thename of wonder is it tous whether Lewis, or Pe- 
thion, or Brifsot, or Roberspierre, or Marat, or Gré- 
goire, or Condorcet, or Chabot, or any other per- 
son among them fhall have the sway ? and what con- 
cerns it to us, whether Prerogative, Hereditary 
Right, or Rights of Man, be the words made use of 
for the purpose of establifhing the dominion of those 
who with to bear sway among them. These words 
differ not much in sound; and by those who under- 
stand them aright, are nearly of the same signifi- 
cance, and only mean that they are the terms with 
which the people are pleased to be gulled at the pre- 
sent time; and therefore they are employed by those 
who find they serve their purpose, till they become 
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stale, and another vocabulary must be invented ad 
captandum vulgos. 

Of all the words, however, that were ever invented, 
liberty is that which has bore the longest sway, and 
has admitted the widest diversity of acceptations. It 
is a very Proteus of a term, which means every 
_ thing, or any thing, or what you will. It is believed 
among the superstitious people in this country that 
certain magicians have it in their power to cast 
glamar, as they call it, into the eyes ofthe specte. 
tors, by which means they can make the objects they 
choose to present, afsume any appearance they in- 
cline. A feather will thus afsume the appearance of 
a fine lady; a bundle of straw an emperor; a turnip 
will appear to be a diamond; and a cork an ingot of 
gold. Nothing can resist the power of this charm 
but a four bladed clover ; but he who is pofsefsed of 

this talisman is able to withstand the utmost. pow. 
er of the magician. To such aman a spade appears to 
be a spade, though all world thould say it is a spear. 
Now I verily believe that the whole of this fable 
has been invented by some fhrewd fellow, as an em- 
blematic illustration of the power of this magical word 
liberty. Liberty, to sober minded men, in all ages, 
means, ‘* the power of doing whatever is necefsary for 
promoting our own welfare, without disturbing the 
‘peace of others ;”’ and under this idea it cannot fail to 
be the object of adoration of all mankind. Before 
this sacred power every knee thould bow, and to obtaia 
‘itevery heart fhould beat with ardour. But what are 
the ridiculous objects that have been dignified with 
this glorious name in different ages, and worfhipped 
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assuch? ‘* Some, (says Montesquieu, ) have thought 
that liberty consisted in a facility of deposing a per- 
son on whom they had conferred a tyrannical autho- 
rity ; others in the power of choosing a person whom 
they are obliged to obey; others for the right of 
bearing arms, and of being thereby enabled to use 
violence ; cthers for the privilege of being gover- 
ned by a native of their own country, or by their own 
laws. A certain nation for a long time thought li- 
berty consisted in the privilege of wearing a long 
beard.” And ac present a certain nation believes, or 
at least wifhes others to believe, that liberty con- 
sists in allowing every man to do whatever he pleases, 
without the power of controul; and this they dig- 
nify with the name of “the rights of man.” Now 
though a sensible man who has got the talisman in 
his pocket, sees that all these privileges are mere 
bits of sticks, or straws, or uselefs baubles, yet were 
he to venture to say so in an afsembly of these in- 
fatuated idolaters, they would laugh him to scorn, if 
they were not very deeply tinctured with the rabies dic- 
tandt at the time ; but if they were in the height of their 
paroxysm, the unhappy philosopher without doubt 
would be torn in pieces. Were I, for example, at this 
moment in France, I fhould as soon eata piece off my 
fingers, as utter a syllable against liberty, and equali- 
ty, and the rights of man. I fhould bawl out as loud 
as the best of them, that this is the land of free- 
dom, and liberty ; though I knew well I neither durst 
say what ] thought, go where] inclined, or have 
any afsurance that either my life or my property 
were secured to me for a single hour. Are not those 
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people under the fascinating influence of glamar, 
who worfhip such a phantom, and call it Liberty? 
Are not those people in a delirium who call every new 
modulation, eternal, though they see that the former 
everlasting institution did not exist a month? Blef- 
sed be the country which gave me birth! and blef- 
sed be those who have preserved to me the sacred 
privileges I derive from that birthright !—In conse« 
quence of that, I can sit in my garret, and laugh 
At low ambition and the pride of kings. 

T can write in favour of what I think right; I can in- 
vestigate with freedom whatever appears to me to be 
wrong. Thepen that is in my hand, though.itbe worn 
to the stump, I can call my own; and I defy the proud- 
est in this isle to take it from me without my own 
consent. Not a hair on my bald pate can be touched 
by the hand of power; not a pairing of my nail can be 
wrested from me by any one. My houseis my castle in 
which I sleep secure ; and into which no one but the 
nightly robber, at the risk of his life, dares to intrude. 
I live as I will. Under the steady protection of the 
law, I go out and come in when I please; and if I en- 
etoach not on the property of others, no-one has @ 
right to afk me why I do so; or wherefore I do not 
comply-with the rules they wifh to establifh. If] here 
exercise not the rights of man, I exercise the rights of 
some superior being. When youcan fhow me a coun, 
try that for half a century together has been able to 
boast of similar privileges, I{hall believe that the Bri- 
tifh constitution urges unjustly its claim to the highest 
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degree of political freedom that ever was experien- 
ced on the earth ; for I hold, with old Hudibras, that, 
No argument like matter of fact is. 
Or if you can fhow me a country in which I could be 
better protected from the ravages of others, or where 
I could enjoy with more perfect freedom, the full 
exercise of all my faculties, I fhall then begin to 
respect it. But if no such place can be found, I 
fhall consider those who there boast of their liberty 
as a parcel of charlatans. LAiBERTY in the mouths of 
such persons is asacrilegious profanation ; and the noise 
they make about it, I can only view as the ravings of 
a set of bedlamites, who make use of words, the 
meaning of which they do not understand ; of words 
too sacred to be permitted lightly to pafs through such 
unhallowed lips, lest fhe veneration so justly their 
due, fhould come thus to be abated among mankind. O 
sacred freedom! heaven’s last, best gift to man! who 
can justly appreciate thy value? Man inspired by 
thee rises superior to all created things. He afsumes 
adignity of mind, that excites the admiration,—and a 
firm and steady beneficence that commands the vene- 
ration of all beholders. Before thy sacred thrine I bow 
with humble adoration !—in thy defence the forfeiture 
of life would be but a trivial sacrifice! How then 
must I detest the execrable profanations of that rabble 
rout that pollute thy sacred fhrine with deeds too hor- 
tible to name! It is not af such men thy true votaries 
consist. This house ought to be the abode of peace, 
where order and subordination ever reign; but they 
have converted it into a den of murderous afsafsins. 
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From the influence of such tenets good Lord deliver us! 
Such the sincere prayer of Timotuy Harrsrain. 


——————e 


ANECDOTE OF GENERAL REDING. 


For the Bee. 

A sometimes wild, but yet, upon the whole, a good 
natured race, inhabit the desarts of the Alps in Swit- 
zetland. Their stormy heaven renders them hardy 
and strong; and their pastoral life renders them 
mild. An Englithman has observed, that he who 
has never heard the thunder among the Alps, cana 
form no conception of the roar, the reverberation, 
and the long protracted noise, as it rolls along the 
* whole horizon among these mountains ; and, on this 
zccount, the inhabitants of the Alps who have ne 
ver had an opportunity of seeing better houses than 
their own huts, nor any other country than the Alps, 
consider the whole world in the light of a rough, 
a stormy, anda toilsome waste. Perhaps it is so. 
But as the heavens after an awful storm resume 
their serenity and smile ; so the heads and hearts of 
the Swifs are alternately wild and complacent. This 
I can prove from history and facts. 

One of these citizens of the Alps, general Reding, 
a native of the canton of Schweitz, had lived from 
his youth with the Swifs guards in Paris and Ver- 
sailes, and rofe in the service of the French king 
to the rank of lieutenant general, but remained, ne- 
verthelefs, always a Swifs.. When France, about 
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twenty years ago, adopted a new regulation for the 
Swifs troops in her service, it was believed in the 
canton of Schweitz, that this regulation was incon- 
sistent with their ancient rights and privileges ; and 
the blame was laid on general Reding. In the mean 
time, the general’s lady, who lived in the country, 
was engaged in’ raising recruits; but the French 
standard was now for once hated in the Schweitz ; 
and the white cockade on the hat of an independent 
Swifs was seen with displeasure. The recruiting 
was forbidden by the magistracy, not to irritate the . 
people in the midst of this fermentation. Mrs Re- 
ding desired to have a written order for this prohibi- 
tion; but the magistracy had not courage enough to 
take this public step against France ; and the gene- 
ral’s lady continued to inlist. Now the rage of the 
people was excited against this daring female. An 
afsembly was summoned ; an:l Mrs Reding stood be- 
fore the 4000 members. The drum, said fhe, hall 
not cease to beat, until I receive a written prohibi- 
tien from the canton, as a vindication of my hus- 
band’s character at court; for at present his corps 
is not complete. The prohibition was granted, and 
the general was ordered to exert his utmost influ- 
ence at court in behalf of his country. More favou- 
rable reports were now expected by the men of 
Schweitz ; but the very opposite took place. The cry 
was raised by those who pofsefsed credit and influ- 
ence, that the new regulation was dangerous to reli- 
gion and liberty.—This raised the, displeasure of 
the whole people to madnefg. Conventions were 
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afsembled,— the service of France was strictly for- 
bidden,—the treaty of 1715 was openly torn from 
the public register ;—-and general Reding was com. 
manded to return home with his soldiers, on pain of 
being declared an enemy to his country. Reding 
obtained a discharge from his majesty for himself 
and his men; and they returned home. He march. 
ed into Schweitz, the chief town of the canton, at the 
head of hig soldiers, with colours flying and music 
playing. The procefsion went to the church ;—Re- 
ding planted his colours by the great altar,—kneeled 
down, and thanked God. He then took leave.of his 
men, who wept with him, remitted all their debts, 
and made them a present of their fine clothes and 
their arms. Thus the man was now in their power 
whom the wholecountry believed to be perjured anda 
traitor,—to have favoured the new regulation at the 
court of Versailles,—to.have lent his afsistance to in- 
flict a mortal wound on his.country. The enraged 
afsembly met. ‘Reding was ordered to relate the 
whole history, that it might be known with certain- 
ty on what footing they were with France; that all 
the crimes of the traitor might be evident; and 
that mercy or justice might be administered. The 
general knew well, that all reasoning would rebound 
from the angry brows of his unfeeling countrymen, 
vwithout making the smallest imprefsion in his favour. 
He therefore briefly and dryly said,‘ The history is 
known ‘to-every one; and ] am innocent both with 
regard to the new regulation, and my dismifsion 
from the service.” ‘ Then ifhe will not confefs himself 
a traitor, let him be hung upen the nearest tree,--let him 
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be hewn in pieces here immediately.” Thus ex. 
claimed the enraged multitude from all quarters; 
and the boisterous and bloody request was repeated 
from the mouths of gooo men. Reding was im~ 
moveable. A troop of frantic boors mounted the 
stage on which he stood with the magistrates. It 
rained. A boy, who was Reding’s godson, held 
an umbrella over his head. One of the madmen 
from the crowd broke it in pieces with a stick. 
“« He fhall stand under the bare heaven! the vil- 
lain!” The boy also catched the frenzy —“ [ 
did not know that my godfather was such a 
traitor; now I must believe it; give me acord 
that I may strangle him.” —The members of the 
council formed a circle round the general, and bezg- 
ed him with outstretched hands, for God’s sake, to 
step forward in order to save his life; and at least 
to grant, that perhaps he had not opposed the in- 
novations with so much warmth and zeal as he 
ought to have done ; that in this he was blameable ; 
and that as a punifhment, he made them an offer of 
all his property, provided they would only save his 
life."—-Reding now came forward from the circle, 
with a slow and pensive step,—invited silence by a 
motion of his hand, and the whole afsembly were in- 
stantly still.— All listened with eagernefs in expecta~ 
tion of a penitent and supplicatory confefsion of his 
crime; and in many breasts the hope arose that he 
might yet be pardoned. The general then addrefsed 
them; ** Ye know, my beloved brethren and fel- 
low citizens, that I have served the French king now 
two and forty years ;--ye know, and many of you who 
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were with me were witnefses of it, how often I have 
marched against the enemy, and in how many battles 
T have been engaged; each of those bloody days 
¥ thought my last. But here, in the presence of the 
omniscient God, who hears my words, and is the 
judge of us all, I solemnly declare, that on none of 
those days did I enter the field of battle with the 
serene, the cheerful, and the guiltlefs conscience, 
with which I fhall this day meet my fate, if you 
fhall stain your hands with my blood, for refusing to 
confefs a treason which I have not committed.” The 
dignity with which the general uttered these words, 
and the radiance of truth which fhone around him, 
softened the hearts of the afsembly, and he was ac. 
quitted ; but immediately after the dangers of this 
day, he retired with his lady from the canton, 
went to Uri, and lived two years as 2 hermit in 
the cave of a rock. In the mean time the intoxication 
of his brethren evaporated. Reding returned ; for- 
got all; aided and was serviceable to them every 
where he could.. The whole country acknowledged 
his worth,—testified their sorrow for the injustice 
they had done him ; and in order to recompence 
him, raised him to the rank of /andamman, that is, 
the highest in the state; and, which happens but 
very rarely, he was invested with this dignity three 
different times. 

Thus, wild, and at the same time good-natured, are 
the pastoral inhabitants of the Alps in Switzerland. 
Their characters are formed by solitude and imagina 
tion; they are alternately violent and friendly, like 
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their climate. But I willingly acknowledge, that 
] would rather be a hermit in the land of Uri, than 
Landamman in Schweitz.. Ern LIEBHABER. 


Sir, To tor of the Bee. 
;, Ve doe 4 
Atone with several othgt things, I send you a nas 


val epistle from the ledder of a little party of Britifh 
seamen, on a ramble in this city, to his mefsmate left 
on board the fhip at Cronstadt. 

I fhall Jeave all comments upon it to your mari- 
time readers, who form so large a clafs in Great 
Britain, where insular situation produces, even 
ahhore, more people acquainted with sea language 
and humour than in any country of the world. For 
my own part, I have only hinted at a few local cir- 
cumstances which'make the tar’s criticism: more in- 
telligible here, than it otherwise would have been 
out of Rufsia ; and thall be happy, if by that, or any 
other fhare I have had in preserving and explaining 
by notes Matt Marlinspike’s letter, I contribute to 
the amusement of the subscribers to the Bee, which 
cannot in my opinion too much vary its sweets, con— 
sidering the extent of its range, with the various: 
pursuits and tastes of its customers. 


Imperial Cadet Corps, } 
August 10.1792. t ARCTICUS. 


From Motber Bumboat’s, at the Dancing Bears in Pe= 
terfburg. 

Wuat cheer brother mefsmate on board the Trim~ 

mer? how goes on the screwing of hemp? Suppose 
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by this time the hatches are laid ; and the boatswain 
has piped to a tub of punch, which we will have no 
fhare of ;—but we are not‘at fhort allowance here; 


such as it is. 
Now stand by, my boy! for the journal I promised 


of our cruise, to overhaul with you all our adven- 
tures in this fine city. 

First, we embarked at Randeboom*, on board 
some crazy vefsels, they call Kabitkies+, which 
pitched and rolled as if Davy Jones himself had been 
at the helm; and almost knocked in a few of my 
timbers before we got up here, although we brought 
to about half way, and stowed the bread room to 
keep them ont. 

Next day we went on a cruise through the town, 
and saw ourold brother Peter on his horse, which 
he rides like a sailor, as it rises to the sea like a 
Norway yawl; and is so confounded by the stern, 
that it would capsize, were it not brought up by its 
rudder t. The old seaman knew the trim of a hip 
better than of a horse. From that we bore away east, 
and fell in with a first rate palace ||, that might stow 
away all the crews of the Rufsian navy. It is well 
manned aloft ; but we saw few hands below; and had 
not the pleasure of giving the Czarina three cheers, 


* The vulgar pronunciation of her imperial majesty’s palace opposite 
the island of Cronstadt. 
+ A sort of covered cart, with four wheels, used for travelling. 


} The noble equestrian statue of Peter the great is artfully kept rising 
on its hind legs, by the thicknefs of the metal in those parts, and the 
Support of its tail against the rock. ; 


|| Her imperial majesty’s winter palace is crowded at top with statuess 
and abandoned in summer for Zarscocello, 
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as fhe is on a summer cruise. We then edged away 
to the northward, and coasted along a fine hewn gra- 
nite quay, for two knots at least, then tacked from the 
river tothe south, and kept the fautalke canal on board, 
(lined with the same granite,) till we brought up 
in the Mechanfke ; (d—n their hard names!) where 
all hands went to work, and made up for our long 
run by full allowance in good moorings. 

In the evening watch we went to hear Jacky Dob- 
vo* jaw and sing in a wondrous fine house, where 
there was a large empty birth kept for the Czarina, 
drefsed out with gold bound velvet, and silk cur- 
tains with gold halliards, such as I never saw in my 
born days, not even on board the admiral ;—then 
the awning over head was so fringed and bespangled, 
that we could scarce see the play for looking at 
it. But there was the lefs lofs, as we did not un- 
derstand their lingo ;—they sung, though, a good 
stick, and hugged Moll and Sue by the glafs. But 
the best of all came at last, in what they called a 
ballet, whén they footed it away in three tiers, and 
kicked up such a breeze, as did one’s heart good to 
see them; but a couple of hands in the middle were 
the funniest of all, who rolled on their under works 
from side to side, like a fhip in a heavy sea, and 
then whirled round like a water spout to the music 
in the stern gallery. We saw here a number of 
smart looking frigates ; but they were all so devilifh- 
ly painted, that we were afraid to hail them. 


® Jacky Dobro is the cant name of Englih sailors for the Rufsiame. 
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I forgot to tell you that Will Gatket did not 
fetch the playhouse with the rest of the squadron, 
He had got a little by the head, and made such bad 
weather of it, that he could not lay round Mother 
Bumboat’s corner ; but, after two or three boards, run 
foul of it, and foundered in half a foot mud, with a 
stony bottom ;—there he lay till our landlady turned 
out all hands and weighed him. The swabbers 
were set to clean his rigging ; but he could not get 
into trim to pafs muster at the play ; so he brought 
to for the night in his old anchorage. We would 
have taken Will in tow next morning, although still 
a little top heavy ; but, as Crocus says he wants 
careening as well as scrubbing, we fhall leave him in 
town to be hove down. To-morrow we {hall get 
under way again for Cronstadt, if we can clear out 
with the landlady ; but Old Nick may run down in 
a kabitka for me, as I fhall keep the rest of my tim. 
bers sound for his majesty’s service. 

Keep a good look out, mefsmate, to have a sea pye 
on the stocks when we get aboard, (a two. decker at 
least, ) with a full allowance of grog to drink wives 
and sweethearts in Old England ; and. make all clean 
for a Saturday night engagement with your fhip- 
mates. Matt. MaRLInsPIKE.. 


Bog JotLyBoat. 
Jos. CuoxaBLok. 


Postscript: 
Saturday morning, first watch. 


Our anchers are all a-peek ; but we must not loose 
top gallant sails yet, till Jack Flip get out of limbo, 
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where he was stowed away last night, for running on 
board a fine gentleman. 

Jack had got his beer.on board, and was tearing 
it away down the quay at four knots an hour, te 
fetch his quarters before all hands were turned in, 
when he made an unlucky yaw. just alongside of the 
fine gentleman, and fhoved him overboard into the 
street; all hands are ina hellifh funk, that he is 
some commuisioned officer or other, about Palace, as 
he had a red safh slung athwartfhips, and a silver 
badge on his larboard bow. 

We have got the boatswain of a Rufsian man of 
war to parly with the limbo gang, as we dp not 
understand their lingo; but he says, Jack will get 
a dozen at the gangway, if we cannot muster a- 
mongst us a yellow boy; and we are just going to our 
merchant to raise it; as Mother Bumboat has left us 
all as light as a cork jacket. 


A TRUE RELATION OF THE INTERMENT OF KING 
CHARLES I. IN THE CHAPEL OF ST GEORGE, IN 
WINDSOR CASTLE, FROM AN ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT 
OF UNQUESTIONABLE AUTHORITY. 

Communicated by a correspondent. 
Wepnespay, the 27th of February 1648, the corpse 
being brought to Windsor castle in a hearse, by Mr 
Murray the king’s coachman, accompanied by the 
duke of Richmond and Lennox, the Marquis of 
Hartford, the earl of Lindsay, the earl of South- 
ampton, and bifhop Juxon; and being placed in 
the dean’s hall, the aforesaid lords sent for a plumber 
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to open the coffin and lead. They being fully satis. 
fied it was the king, his head was sewed to his body, 
They gave orders to the plumber to cast a piece of 
lead, sometwo feetlong, with this inscription: ‘* This 
is king Charles 1. 1648,” and solder the lead acrofs 
the roof of the coffin. This being.done, the coffin 
was nailed up, and remained two days in the hall, 
being darkened with velvet pall, and two lighted ca. 
pers upon the coffin. After which time, the corpse 
was carried by two soldiers of the garrison into the 
chapel, the lords above named bearing up the pall: 
bifhop Juxon, and the governor of the castle, whose 
name was Whichcot, and the officers of the garrison, 
with others, following the corpse; which corpse, with 
the velvet pall, was placed upon two trufsels, ina 
vault in the middle of the choir, by king Henry vim. 
and his queen Jane. The governor commanded some of 
his officers to see the workman close up the vault. The 
governor would not suffer the bifhop to bury the 
king after the church of England manner ; neither 
would the lords allow of his way. There was nothing 
read at the grave; the bifhop’s lips were observed 
to move. They were all full of tears and sorrow. 
—The soldiers had twelvepence each for carrying 
the corpse to the grave. 

This king’s interment, like that of Oliver Crom- 
well, has been much disputed; and it has never before 
been authentically proved, that the real body of 
king Charles 1, was deposited in the royal chapel at 
Windsor, 





POETRY. 


ANACREON’S DOVE. 


A translation from the Greek, the completion of which einployed Dr 
Johnson fifty-two years. 


Lovey courier of the fky, 
Whence and whither dost thou fly * 
Scatt’ring 2s thy pinions play, 
Liquid fragrance all the way ; 

Is it businefs ? Is it love? 

‘Tell me, tell me gentle dove. 

€ Soft Anacreon’s vows I bear, 

* Vows to Myrtale the fair ; 

€ Grac’d with all that charms the heart ; 
© Blufhing nature,—smiling art. 

© Venus courted by an ode, 

“ On her bard the dove bestow’d, 

© Vested with a master’s right, 

© Now Anacreon rules my flight. 
‘* His the letters that you see, 

* Weighty charge consign’d to me: 
€ Think not yet my service hard, 

€ Joylefs tafk without reward ; 

* Smiling at my master’s gates, 

¢ Freedom my return awaits. 

¢ But the liberal grant in vain 

¢ Tempt me to the wild again: 

¢ .Can a prudent dove decline 

© Blifsful bondage such as mine ? 

* Over hills and fields to ream, 

* Fortune’s guest without a home; 
* Under leaves to hide one’s head, 

* Slightly thelter’d, coarsely fed ; 

* Now my better lot bestows 

© Sweet repast, and soft repose 5 

« Now the gen’rous bow! Is'p, 

* As it leaves Anacreon’s lip ; 

© Void of care and free from dread, 
* From his fingers snatch his bread, 
* Then with luscious plenty gay, 

* Round his chambers dance and play, 
* Or from wine as courage springs, 
© O’er bis face extend my wings, 

* And when feast and frolic tire, 

* Drop asleep upon his Jyre. 

© This is all, be quick and go, 

* More than a// thou canst not know ; 
« Let me now my pinions try, 

* I have chatter’d like a pye. 
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SONNET. 


Nature ! sweet mistrefs of the pensive mind! 
As on a sandy fhore I musing stand 
And see around the wonders of thy hand, 

I feel each pafsion sooth’d, each sense refin’d. 


The icy plains above the whisp’ring tide, 
The dreary woods that bound th’ extensive view, 
The light blue clouds that Sol’s pale lustre hide, 
Vary thy tints and every charm renew. 


Thee when young spring sports on the spangled green, 
When summer bluthes in her rosy bow’rs, 
When welcome autumn yellow plenty thow’rs, 
Or winter storms amid the alter’d scene ; 
Still let me love, still woo thee to my arms, 
For peace and virtue blefs the heart that nature charms. 


TO MARIA, 


For the Bee. 


Fare beauty’s loveliest flow’r! to whom is given 
Thuse charms that throw, without an artful aid, 
A heav’nly lustre o’er Retirement’s thade, 

And make thy lovely haunts a little heaven. 


Oh! born to bloom in Solitude’s retreat, 
The glory and the pride of C—d—-s vale ; 
‘May angels guard thee from the storms of fate, 
And fhield thy blofsoms from each wint’ry gale. 


While I all lost to anxious despair, 
Still hold thy image in my tortur’d breast, 
And trace each feature, as it grows more fair; 
Till one, with Fortune’s honours more carest, 
Shall bear thee swiftly from thy native fhore, 
And tear thee from my sight, and bid me hope no more! 
AXRMINE. 





GLEANINGS OF ANCIENT POETRY. 
LAUS VENERIS, 


“ ANE TREATISE CALLIT THE COURT OF VENUS, DIVIDIT INTO 
FOUR BUIKES, NEWLIE COMPYLIT BE JOHN ROLLAND IN DAL- 
KEITH, IMPRINTIT AT EDINBURGH BE JOHN ROS, MDLXXV. 
Cum privilegio regal: 


Our fra the splene with cordial! smouris, 
Greit salusingis, with greitings full of gloir; 

Laude, reverence, heith, vertew, and honouris, 
With all havingis that may ane corps decoir, 
To the Venus | render evermoir. 

And nocht causles; with superabundant 
Mirth, melodie, thow dois my hart refloir, 

As iavincent victour, and triumphant. 


For to remane into memoriall 

Thy name and fame in chronik and scriptours 
I sal! gar prent to keip perpetuall, 

As is theactis of the greit conquerour ; 

O! Venus, quene! of all quenis the flour, 
Adres my spreit, that I may say sum thing, 

Within this gairth to thy laude and honour, 
The to salute, and-thy sone Cupid king. 


My spreitis thay feir, for dreid my hart dois quaik, 
My-toung trimblis nalfin ane extasie, 
Fra my febill and feint ingine to tak, 
And to descrive the greit nobilitie 
And tendernefs that dois remane in the. 
The proverb is, gude will sould be payment, 
Because the toung can nocht keip unitie, 
As wald the heart, now to purpvis I went. 


The poem is upon the whole a curious picture of the manners of the age, 
with that strange jumble of the Pagan mythology and the Christian re- 
ligion, of which we see so many examples in the works of Milton. 

PaicatBan. 


eee meee Se 
— 
———— 
—s—- 
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ON FEEDING ae. GEESE AND DUCKS, 


Iy the course of our ucubrations, we have often occasion 
to take notice of the great benefits that would result 
from a general diffusion of the knowledge that. has been 
acquired by experience in arts and agriculture, throughout 
the globe. The following particulars respect a subject 
that has been an object .of attention to every person in 
the country, for hundreds of years past, in every part of 
Europe; yet we may venture to say, that the facts it par. 
ticularises will be perfectly new to, perhaps, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine out of a thousand readers of the Bee, 
though it has been practised. for time. immemorial in the 
part of the world from whence the account is sent ;_ it is 
extracted from the Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agri- 
culture in Paris. 

Were gentlemen, in general, at as much-pains- to de. 
scribe with accuracy, such modes of practice in their own 
district, in which long experience had rendered them per- 
fect in all the details, as they are in general to publihh. 
imperfect accounts of foreign practices which are new 
to them, and consequently only partially known, the pro- 
grefs of useful knowledge would be much more rapid tham 
it ever hitherto has been. But it is so natural for one 
to think that what he hasseen practised from his infancy, 
aad -which is universally known by those around him, can 

-be a matter of little curiosity to any one, that he neglects 
it’, though he eagerly catches at the least hint of a practice 
that is new to him, and is anxious to communicate it to 
others, thinking it will afford them as much satisfaction 
as it doesto himself. From these causes it often happens 
that the proper order of things is directly reversed ; he 
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who ought to be the instructor, remains silent ; and he who 
is willing to learn, though unqualified to teach, becomes 
the instructor. Could our correspondents ; those espe- 
cially at a distance, be induced to communicate with ac- 
curacy, the details of any excellent practice in regard to 
arts, manufactures, agriculturte, trade, or rural economics, 
that has long prevailed in_ their particular district, they 
would confer an obligation on the public, and a particular 
favour on the Editor. 


An approved mode of rearing and fattening geese in Lan- 
guedec. 

M. Castmrr Poymorrn, correspondent of the Society at 
Toulouse, has communicated to the society the following 
manner of raising and fattening geese, in the canton 
which he inhabits, 

They raise, in upper Languedoc, a. kind of large white 
and grey geese, almost as big as the swan, of which the 
distinguifhing mark is a lump of fat under the belly, 
which touches the ground’ when these animals walk. As 
you leave Toulouse, and approach. towards Bearn and the 
moors, that lump: diminifhes, and the kind of geese be- 
comes weaker and smaller ;. but in return, when salted, 
they are better and more delicate. 

The geese lay in the month of March, and the young 
are hatched by the beginning of April. They are fed on 
bran, crumb of bread, and young fhoots of trees, cabbage, 
lettuce, and bruised plants. Care-is taken to thelter 
them from the cold ; and they are not allowed to go out 
‘but in fine weather. The eggs are generally hatched by 
hens. Care must be taken to remove all hemlock that 
may grow near the place where they are kept; the young 
are fond of it; but they will scarcely have swallowed.a 
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single fhoot when they fall down dead. When the goslings 
are one or two months old, they join the goose and gan. 
der which had been preserved for producing eggs, and go 
without any conductor to seek food in the neighbouring pas. 
tures, and along the rivulets. They return at night to their 
home; and the good managers take care to give them let- 
tuce, cabbage, groundsel, and grains of wild oats. There is 
a very great consumption of these birds,—since, from the 
month of June till the month of October, there are con- 
sumed in the single city of Toulouse,- 120,000, which are 
sold, for the most part, divided into quarters; the giblets 
are sold again separately. The price of a goose three or 
four months old, is from twenty to forty sols, [halfpence.] 
Afterthe harvest they find plenty of food in the fields, either 
in corn, or the seeds of wild plants ; and afterwards in the 
threfhed straw, where they carefully seek out the grains that 
have been left. After the first frosts of November, they 
must be fed for a month with some care. To make them 
get into flefhy they give them bruised herbs and riddlings 
of corn. As for me, I have found them fatten better on 
potatoes, raw or boiled, which they eat with avidity. 

After the bird has.got into good fiehh, it is necefsary 
not to delay the fattening of them too long, lest you lose 
the season entirely. About the end of December they 
enter into rut, after which time they will not fatten at all. 
As scon as the frost has set in, they are fhut up, to the — 
number of ten or twelve, (never more,) in a dark place, 
where they neither can see light, nor hear the cries of 
those which are kept for laying. They remain in that 
prison till they have attained the greatest degree of fat- 
nefs, and are ready for killing ;—that moment must be 
seized, otherwise they would very soon turn lean, and at 
last. die, 
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There are two ways of fattening them. The first by 
giving them a trough filled with water mixed with the 
grain which they call sarde*; so that the geese may eat 
whenever they please ;—the geese fattened on this grain 
are very delicate: Others put into the trough grains of 
maize boiled in water. They take care to give them 
plenty of that food, and to keep the coop clean. At the 
end of two.or three weeks the geese are fully fatten- 
ed; they are then taken out of the coop, and allowed 
to go into the water for twenty-four hours, in a pond or 
other waters;—without that precaution their flefh would 
have a disagreeable flavour. 

The second manner of fattening them, is to cram them 
twice a-day, by putting into their craw, by means of a 
tin tube, as much as it will hold of maize bwoiled in wa- 
ter. The tube is used because the bill of the goose being 
furnithed with teeth, the person who performed that ope- 
ration would very soon have his hands torn and all over 
blood. By this means the geese acquire a prodigious fat- 
nefs, so that a pair sometimes weigh from fifty to sixty 
pounds. Their liver weighs from one pound toa pound and 
a half,---is white, and delicate,—but has a slight bitiernefs 
tothe taste, which the liver of a duck has not. The hearts 
are large like a small apple, and when drefsed on the grid- 
iron they are excellent eating. The feet are boiled, after 
which they are fried the same as the tongue. 

On rearing and fattening ducks. 

The ducks which they raise, fatten and thrive in this 
country to a surprising degree ; they are of that kind cal- 
led in Patois, mule ducks ; that is, a kind of mule which 
does not generate, produced by the great Indian drake and 
the common duck. ‘This union being effected between a- 
wimals of different species, the produce of it is seldom 


* Can any.of my readers inform what kind of grain this is? Edit. 
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fruitful; from an hundred eggs there are scarcely twenty 
ducklings produced ; sometimes none. It is even necefsg. 
ry to have recourse to cherifhing means, and to give to the 
drake and the duck plenty of nourifhment, and especially 
agreat deal of bread. That fermented aliment agrees with 
them better than corn and other grain, and excites them 
to production ; the female must also get egg thells, snails, 
or other calcareous matter, otherwise their eggs would he 
without hells, and covered only by a pellicle. As fast as 
the ducks. lay, their eggs are gathered and given to 
hens to hatch. When they are hatched, they follow for 
some time their foster mother; but they soon quit her to 
go in a flock to muddle along the rivulets, and seek their 
food ; they return at night to their house, where they get. 
leaves of lettuce, lucerne, cabbage, and other herbs. Their. 
plumage is of a deep green, and their size between that 
of the large Indian *, and the common duck. They have 
not those red excrescences which distinguith the Indian 
duck, but they have their deep green plumage. If care was 
not taken to cut the pinion of the wings they would fly off 
and leave the country. In the month of November they 
are fed with millet, and other grain. I have substituted 
to it, with succefs, potatoes boiled with cabbage. ; 

When they are pretty fat, they are fhut up eight by 
eight in a dark place. Every morning and evening a ser- 
vant puts their wings @gofs, and placing them between his 
knees, opens their bill with his left hand, and with his 
right fills the craw with boiled maize; they sometimes 
die suffocated, but they are not a bit the worse for it, pro-, 
vided care is taken to bleed them directly, These unfortu- 
nate animals pafs there fifteen days ina state of opprefsion 
and suffocation, which makes their liver grow large, and 
keeps them always panting, and almost without breathing. 


* Can any of my readers inform what kind of duck is meant by this 
name? Edit. 
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When the tail of the duck spreads out'like a fan, they 
know that it is fat enough ; they are then turned out te 
bathe in water, after which they are killed. 

I have opened two ducks, of which the-one had not, 
and the other had been crammed. The first had a liver of 
the natural size, the fkin equally thick, and the lungs per- 
fectly sound. That which had been crammed had an 
enormous liver, which, covering all the lower part of the 
belly, extended as far as the anus; (the ducks are generally 
suffocated, when by the prefsure of the liver the anus is 
opened, and the liver appears at its orifice.) The lungs 
were small and loaded with blood. ‘The fkin of the belly 
which covered the liver was of the thicknefs of a thilling. 

Mode of curing ducks for preservation. 

When the ducks thus crammed, as well as the geese, have 
been plucked, they seem balls of fat, and none of their mem- 
bers are discernible. Two days after killing, they are ope- 
ned below, and their wings and legs taken off, and the fleth 
which covers the rump and the stomach. The whole is 
put into a salting tub with the neck and the end of the 
rump, and is left covered with salt for fifteen days ; after 
which they are cut into four quarters, and put into the 
pot. Care is taken first to season them with cloves, and 
to put some spiceries to them,—some ‘leaves of Spanith 
laurel and a little saltpetre having been put in the brine 
to give the meat a fine red colour. 

Geese salted with the salt of the well of Sa/ize, are much 
tenderer, and more delicate, than those salted with sea salt. 
It is even the case with hams ; and it is to that salt that the 
hams of Bigorre and Bearn, known by the name of hams 
of Bayonne owe their reputation. 

Mode of curing geese for preservation. 

There are two ways of preparing the geese, raw ord ref 
sed. The first is not much used, on account of its dear- 
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nefs ; because, not recovering the fat of the goose, they are 
obliged to use other fat to cover it with. They are, it is 
true, more delicate, and the half of a thigh is sufficient to 
make a dith. This way is only used by nice people, 
who can afford the expence of it: The following is more 
common : 

The quarters of the goose are roasted in a copper caul- 
dron,—the fat melts. When the bones appear and a straw 
will penetrate into the fleth of the goose, it is then enough 
drefsed. The quarters are arranged in glazed earthen pots, 
care being taken that the flefh do not touch the sides of 
the pot. The pot is then filled with the melted gooses 
fat, which, congealing, covers the whole and keeps out the 
air. Fifteen days afterwards, the fat will have sunk down 
and hardened, hogs lard is then poured on it, which clo- 
ses up the orifice of the pot entirely. The whole is cove- 
red with a paper dipped in spirits, and with a thick oiled 
paper. In spite of all these precautions, the air always 
penetrates a little, and the first quarters, five or six months 
after, have a slight rancid taste. 


ies aes Jd BRIDGES, 
Bridge of Schaffbouse. 

Tue bridge which makes the only communication be- 
tween the canton of Scheffhouse and the rest of Switzer 
land, having been carried away several times by the freth- 
es of the Rhine, one of an extraordinary strength was 
thrown over that river, which is in use at present. Gru- 
-benmann, a native of the canton of Appenzel, who was 
the architect of it, undertook to join the two banks of the 
Rhine, 342 feet distant, by a single areh. None buta 
man of superior talents; knowing thoroughly all the re- 
sources of his art, could have conceived so bold an under- 
staking, which was destined to immortalize his name. 
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But the danger which the magistrates saw, or thought 
they saw, in an arch of such a prodigious span, difsuaded 
them from accepting the magnificent offer of Gruben- 
mann. They demanded that the pile fhould be preserved 
which is situated in the middle of the river, and which 
had resisted the violence of the waters when the bridge 
was carried away. 

It is said that Grubenmann, obliged to follow the or- 
ders of the magistrates, eluded them more than he fulfilled 
them. He preserved the pile; but he, threw over his 
arch with such art, that it is said not to. borrow the least 
support from it; and that this pile might.be destroyed 
without the bridge suffering in its strength in the smai- 
lest degree. 

Connoifseurs differ about it; some say it does suppott 


the bridge, and some say it does not ;..and the question is 
still undecided. If ever the Rhine comes to destroy that 


pile, the problem will be- solved. 

In the meantime, after. having given the opinion of 
others, I will now give my own. I hold for fabulous the 
prohibition of the magistrates, as well as the intention of 
eluding their orders.. The bridge forms a very obtuse 
angle above the pile ; the piece of architecture which de- 
scends from it, ought to be only Jooked upon asa lamp 
post; and I imagine that the magistrates of Schaffhouse, 
as well as Grubenmann, have considered that the pile 
might one day be carried away by the waters of the river ; 
that since it was pofsible to. construct an arch which 
fhould reach from one bank to the other, it was wise to 
do it; that, since there was a pile about the middle of 
the space, it was proper to make use of it accidentally for 
the support of the bridge, which, from thence may be 
said to stretch over the Rhine by an astonifhing arch of 342 
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feet span ; and which ought to pafs for one of the won. 
ders of our age. 

The construction of this bridge cost. 200,000 livres, 
French money. It fhakes with the lightest burden, and 
supports without danger the heaviest loaded carriages. 
Without theory, without the study of mathematics, the 
simple carpenter Grubenmann excited the admiration of 
connoifseurs by that masterpiece, which was the fruit of 
the extraordinary talents with which nature had endowed 
him, and which carried him on the wings of genius to the 
perfection of his art. 

Bridge of Reichenaw. 

A league and a half below Coire, near the castle of 
Reichenaw, at the bottom of which is the conjunction of 
the two great branches of the upper and the lower Rhine, 
I pafsed their united waters on a covered wooden bridge, 
formed by a single arch, of 240 feet span ; which had for its 


architect Jean Grubenmann, whose brother constructed the 
famous bridge of Shcaffhouse. 


utinued from p. 32. 
Two curtous Siberian ring stones described. 

Evrope has been long acquainted with a curious stone pe- 
culiar to Siberia, composed of fine threads of red fhorl, in- 
closed by nature in white transparent rock crystal, which, 
when regularly disposed, as is sometimes the case, re- 
sembles perfectly those trefses of real hair so often put mn- 
der an artificial crystal in honour ofsome favourite mistrefé 
or happy lover. 

This /usus nature has been fancifully, though not inaptly, 
named Creveux de Venus, from its colours resembling that 
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given by the poets to the hair of the goddefs of beauty,--a cir- 
cumstance which I am surprised has escaped the notice of the 
poets of the Bee, as certainly, on that account, Scotland may 
dispute her birth with either the Sea or Cythera; for they 
cannot be ignorant that it was disputed by other states on 
much slenderer grounds. Another variety of this curious 
stone has lately been discovered in Siberia, containing 
green instead of red hair, which I think we may call Tée- 
us’s hair (if it must bear the name of'a goddefs) with. the 
advantage of keeping to the same brirly origin, where 
the fair wearer is a constant inhabitant, instead of taking 
only an infant dip and coquetting it all the rest of her 
days on dry land, like the inconstant Venus. 
Premiums offered by Arcticus to writers for the Bee. 

With your permifsion I will offer, Mr Editor, to the po- 
ets of the Bee, a fine ring stone of Venus’ as well as The- 
tis’s hair, a flattering ornament for the victor’s finger. The 
first for the best clafsical fable of that fair jilt’s trip to Si- 
beria, and the manner fhe left her golden locks in a crystal 
sock. The jealous husband must have no part in the ad- 
venture, as no.marks of his black paws are left on our 
spotlefs rock. * 

The second tribute offered to’ suecefsful itnagination is 
a ring stone of the sea goddefs’s hajr, whom they must get 
to Siberia as they can, or the offered stone, its production, 
will not be within their reach *. 

My prizes, Mr Editor, may be scouted at on the first 
bluth of the offer; but when your poets fhall recollect 


+ Two very fine ring stones, answering to the description above given, 
were received aleng with this, and are now in the Editor’s pofsefsion to 
be applied as the author desires, Competition pieces will be received any 
time till the rst of May. 
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that Theocritus and Licidas sung for a fhepherd’s crook, 
surely a Caledonian bard may tune his reed for goddefses 


locks in. crystal rocks. 
To be continued. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE GAZZETE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the following paragraphs extracted fromthe gazette of the United 
States of America, it will appear that a spirit of discontent there prevails Tes 
pecting affairs of government, as well as in this country ; and that that happy 
constitution, asithas been called, as well as our own, is the subject of com- 
plaint by a disaffected party. Indeed wherever freedom prevails that 
must be in a lefser or greater degree the case, 

ExTRactTs. 

* How jaundiced must be the eye which views the systems of congrefs as 
pernicious tothe honour, interests, and happinefs of our country! Although 
the impartial foreign world resounds with applauses for the revival of our pub- 
lic credit, for the maintenance of honesty between man and man,—for the 
restoration of commerce,—and the advancement of manufactures: though 
the resulting prosperity of our encreasing agriculture is attracting the at- 
tenticn of the most intelligent nations of Europe: though our government 
is the frequent topic ofthe eulogies of the struggling patrioz:s of the old 
world, the tongue of prejudice and error is incefsantly recounting a differ- 
ent tale to the people of the United States. Americans, be sober minded. 
Think for yourselves, and that seriously. Let wot the effusions of beated 
minds have any influence on those reflections concerning public affairs, 
which it is the duty of every free citizen to make. Gaz. Un. States 
No. 283. 

* Liberty, like every other good thing, is to be used with discretion. 
Cry huzza, and duwn with government ; is there any liberty in this? The 
few who govern the many, often raise this cry, and pofseis themszlves of 
the power of a multitude who join in it. But again, is this liberty? ot 
the power of a few? In sober times, when the laws have no pafsions, the 
multitude really governs. The people therefore, by supporting the laws, 
support liberty and equal right, which they already pofsefs; by opposing 
the laws with force they put all to rifk. Ibid. No. 283. 

‘ The people have seldom cause to fear that accusers of their govert- 
ment will be wanting. The rifk is, that a sudden and pafsionate censure 
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will be pafsed upon their rulers. The pleasure of people is often opposed 
to their interest, Public men are at least apt enough to yield to the love 
of popularity. The greater danger is that they will want firmnefs when 
great things are to be done, disregarding little ones. It concerns the people 
therefore, todeal out their censures sparingly ; and never till inquiry 
has first been made. In that case, many men who pofsefs virtue, but 
want firmnefs, will dare to serve the public faithfully.’ Ibid. No. 291. 

‘Every thing has its season. There isa kind of fathion in the turn 
of writing, on political subjects especially, which every warrior of the 
quill is fond of following. “He likes to step to the tune that is playing» 
When the government was first adopted, they came forward in ranks keep- 
ing time to the music: what a blefsed government ! what a wise government # 
the wonder of the world !—public credit will be restoredy—trade protected,--we 
foall be a nation, @c. Then the tune changed again: this government wants 
amendments; without amendments *tis a terrible government,—a tyranny 3 
lordphips will be as thick astaverns ; and we fall get as much intoxicated with 
them ;—the amendments, like cold water, will keep us temperate and sober. 
After the first congrefs met, what salaries ?—what a burden on the coun- 
try ? The public debt will not be paid,—the money all goes to salaries,—trade 
# taxed to death,—the land is ready to sink under the weight of taxes 
which are not laid to pay them,—the wheat will blast,—the grafs will no, 
grow,—the Sprips will not sail,—the tide will not rise, because of bigh sala- 
ries. The second sefsion of the first congrefs brought a new system of 
grievances into fathion,—Why does congrefs bear quaker petitions, and ne- 
glect providing for the pwblic debt ? why is it not funded? the public credi- 
tors are starving ,—ccngrefs is growing fat in sloth and good pasture, while 
the time is lost in bearirg quaker’s sermons for and against slavery. The 
debt was funded,—out rufhed an angry tribe of writers, crying rogues and 
cheats! Congrefs has cut off the just demands of the creditors, 4 per cent 
instead of 6, and one third of the debt deferred for ten years, without 
interest. The state governments pursued the idea, and made up the de- 
ficiency to their creditors, That topic was worn out, and then the oppo- 
site doctrine was taken up. Congrefs has given too much,—the public 
cred‘tors are living in luxury, such a flood of wealth will drown us,—~ 
what will become of all this sea of money? Industry will turn lounger, — 
virtue itches to take a bribe; and republicanism has lost her voice, and 
is choaking with her own fat. —-I find by reading the papers, that 
Congrefs is always in the wrong. Is the public opinion unsteady? or 
are there a few men who lie in wait, aad seize every opportunity to make 
the people bate the government as bitterly as they do themselves ? 

*Some old fable telis us, that Jupiter was so much teazed with the 
_prayers of mankind, that at length he resolved togive them whatever a 
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afked. But the spirit of discontent was so far from being allayed by it, 
that it broke out in murmurs more thaa ever. If this tale were of mo, 
dern date, we fhould believe the author had intended a fling atus.’ Ibid, 


No. 298. 
* While those who difseminate principles that have a tendency to make 


mankind better fathers, brothers, and citizens, merit more from their 
country, than those who atchieve the most splendid victories,—those, on 
the other hand, who by their writings attempt to weaken the bands of 
society, by teaching the principles of a selfith policy, and inculcating doc- 
trines that confound all distinction of right and wrong, are more injurious 
to the world than earthquakes which depepulate whole regions,’ Ibid, 
Bo. 302. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue observations of 4. Z. are received. Asisalso a lover of young Scots, 
The Editor regrets he chanced not to be able to answer it by the bearer ; and 
. not knowing how to direct he can only request that he will take the trouble te 
cause call at any other time, when the answer.will be at the Bee Office ready. 

The Editor agrees with F.C. in regard to the importance of the mei 
sures he recommends; but his experience in matters of that sort, makes 
him not so sanguine in his expectations as this benevolent writer. 

Amicus will sce that his anxiety-was unnegefsary. 

Thanks are due to Satirical for his ingenious observations. The dia- 
logue was more in use for conveying instruction about the beginning of 
this century than the present. It is, perhaps, well laid aside, as it necef 
sarily leads to prolixity. Could this gentleman have taken the trouble 
to throw it into another form and abridge it, the performance would have 
been more acceptable. 

The Editor is sorry he cannot indulge a constant reader. The verses 
are unfit for publication. 

’ The lines by 4. L. are received and under consideration. 

The memoirs of Sir William Bruce are thankfully received; farther ine 
formation will still be acceptable. 

A large packet containing many interesting communications from cor- 

. respondents in Rufsia has been lately received, as also another fiom North 
America, which will appear during the course of the ensuing winters 


Mary acknowledgements still deferred. 





